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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


FINEST SELECTION IN TOWN 


Visiting librarians are delighted to find here a truly 
remarkable range. 


Harrods buy large quantities of all the best children’s 
books and a spacious room is devoted entirely to their 
display. Second-hand copies are often available. 


Orders received through the post are given prompt. 
attention. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





He Went with Magellan L. A. KENT 
The story of a boy who sailed with Magellan to find the 
Spice Islands. By the author of He Went with Columbus, etc. 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 

One Night in Bethlehem KATHLEEN NESBITT 


Four simple Nativity plays for performance by young people 
3s. 6d. net 


FOR PUBLICATION DECEMBER 5th. 





The Herons of Pikey’s Steep C, E. ROBERTS 
A delightful story of the Heron family at their farm called 
Pikey’s Steep Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


Note.—The above are out of stock at the publishers but your 
bookseller may have copies. 
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Hampstead Magic 
By Norau M. JOHNSON. 


BELIEVE Eleanor Farjeon is a witch! Not 

only does she enchant us with her web of words 

but I discovered that she lives in a fairy-tale house, 

complete with cats, and she has put a spell upon 

me so. that I shall not lift the cloak of privacy 
behind which she likes to hide and which, she told me, 
was respected even in America, that hotbed of publicity. 
She emphasized over the telephone that she is never 
interviewed but I finally convinced her that I did not 
wish to invade her with either camera or pen but merely 
to talk to her about herself and her books, and finally 
she relented. 


I arrived in Hampstead and following her directions I 
turned by a pillar box and found myself in a narrow 
cobbled alley down which I wound my way, round men 
tinkering with cars, and found the house for which I was 
looking. A faded blue door flanked a slightly bow- 
fronted window above which two smaller windows eyed 
me warily from their setting of red tiles. Below, in a 
brick window box intended to be gay with flowers, stood 
a row of sentinel tomato plants. Later Miss Farjeon took 
me into her tiny garden which is chopped off the long 
garden of one of the Queen Anne houses backing on to 
hers, and I could see that I was in a mews which had 
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been converted into garages, and later, in some cases, 
into cottages. It was easy, standing there in the 
sunshine with the highest church spire in London visible 
over the mellow brick walls and the trees, and with 
London itself lost in the haze below, to understand the 
influence that Hampstead has had on one so sensitive to 
the past, and why mention of Hampstead creeps into so 
many of her books. 


Almost immediately I arrived I was introduced to the 
most important inhabitants of the cottage who do not 
mind publicity and have already received it from the pen 
of their devoted mistress—the cats, Bunny the almond- 
eyed and two of her offspring, Nonny the rawboned, and 
Golden Coney herself. Someone once asked Eleanor 
Farjeon, ““ Why do you like cats more than dogs?” To 
which her reply was, “Idon’t. I just happen to have cats.” 
This is true. She loves all animals and one of her forth- 
coming books is to be called Dark World of Animals. 


In this she will tell of brief encounters she has had 
with various animals in whom she has sensed hidden 
depths beyond the understanding of humans. The 
illustrations to this book are to be some very unusual 
woodcuts of animals which, while not actually illustrating 
her text, emphasize that main theme. 


We talked of illustrators. I said how very much I had 
liked the illustrations which Isobel and John Morton 
Sale have done for her children’s books, how well I 
thought they had expressed the spirit of her words. She 
agreed, and said that she enjoyed working with these 
artists and told me that the three of them are collabora- 
ting once again in The Mulberry Bush, which is to bea 
companion volume to Cherrystones, with pictures and 
poems inspired by traditional children’s games. 
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From children’s games the conversation turned 
naturally to children and books. Miss Farjeon referred 
to her own childhood, which she has described so delight- 
fully in A Nursery in the Nineties and of which we catch 
another glimpse in Brave Old Woman. She still thinks 
this was the ideal way for children to be introduced to 
books, to find them at hand in their own homes, to be 
read to and to be allowed to read without let or hindrance, 
absorbing what they liked and leaving what they didn’t. 
She wishes that all children could have the opportunities 
she and her family had. I learnt of an educational experi- 
ment in which she was interested until evacuation 
scattered the Council School in which it took place. The 
children were divided into four houses which were named 
after famous living authors, De La Mare, Farjeon, 
Housman and Kipling. These authors were invited to 
the school to meet the children of their house, who read, 
learned, recited and acted the works of their own author, 


in whom they took a proprietary pride. In this way, 
these children from the East End were given a vital 
feeling for literature which would probably outlive their 
schooldays, so different from the active dislike for 
Shakespeare and all poetry which so many children take 
away from school. 


I asked about America. Had Miss Farjeon gone there 
to lecture ? Good heavens, no ! Wild horses, I gathered, 
would not drag her onto a lecture platform. She went to 
help produce her play The Two Bouquets. She did attend 
a meeting of Children’s Librarians while she was over 
there in response to their plea to be allowed to see her 
even if she wouldn’t address them. She told me with 
glee how she went timidly into the great entrance hall of 
New York Public Library and asked to see Anne Carroll 
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Moore and on being told that she couldn’t as she was 
giving a party, promptly replied, “ I’m the party.” 

I suppose no talk with Eleanor Farjeon would ~— 
mentioning Martin Pippin, that delicious romantic who 
somehow slipped from the Apple Orchard into the 
children’s bookcase and was never at home there until 
he romped with the children in the Daisy Field, telling 
them some of the most imaginative and perfect short 
stories in children’s literature. Martin Pippin means 
Sussex, which, since the Great War, has shared with 
Hampstead half of Miss Farjeon’s life. 


Should an interviewer enjoy herself? I did. And so, 
I believe, would any child who was lucky enough to be 
admitted to that snug little house and allowed to wander 
round the room picking up the intriguing toys that lie 
about, mementos of Eleanor Farjeon’s childhood, her 
friends, her books and plays : the humming bird in its 
golden box, the little golden glass cat and the ship in the 
bottle and many more. 


How does she write her books ? Well, I already knew 
from Volume 2 of the Junior BooxksHELF “ How it isn’t 
done,’ and if anyone really wants to study Eleanor 
Farjeon’s work I would refer them to Eleanor Graham’s 
atticle, also in the Juntor BooxsHELF. For I didn’t 
manage to worm from her exactly how she does write 
her books. So, even though I didn’t see a broomstick, 
I still believe that Eleanor Farjeon is a witch. 





: THE CARNEGIE MEDAL this year has been awarded to Eric 
Linklater for his book, Wind on the Moon. We have not been 
informed which books were runners-up for the Medal. 








Feodor Rojankovsky 
By H. J. B. W. 


OR a year or two prior to 1938 there could be 

seen in those few (oh, so few) bookshops where 

children’s books were bought and sold intelli- 

gently a series of French picture-books with 

bright coloured lithographs, showing much 
attistic merit, a technique unusual in England, and bear- 
ing evidence of very careful observation. They were 
all about animals and went under the name A/lbums du 
Pére Castor. The text was by Lida ; the pictures by 
Rojan. Who Lida is I do not know. Rojan was a 
pseudonym used by Feodor Rojankovsky. 


In 1938 an English edition of the series was published 
by Allen and Unwin and, thus reaching a wider British 
public, soon became very popular. The bright clear 
colours, the unusual style of drawing and the simplicity 
of the stories assured for these books an immediate 
welcome. A few years earlier they may not have been 
so sure of such a welcome, but by 1938 the British public 
or at least that part of it represented by discerning 
children’s librarians, had seen and appreciated a number 
of American picture-books and had been made aware 
of the new trends in children’s book illustration of which 
these books were representative. American illustrators 
at this time included in their number many men and 
women whose roots were in various European countries. 


The Pére Castor books marked the zenith of one period 
of Rojankovsky’s artistic career. He had found his métier. 
Wild life was definitely his chosen field of work. But 
although the Pére Castor books brought his work to the 
notice of a wide public here they were not the first of his 
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books to be published in England. The storv of his 
earlier work makes a very interesting chapter in book 
publishing. It is told in a series of articles in The Horn 
Book by Esther Averill, who was Rojankovsky’s pub- 
lisher in Paris. 


But let us survey the artist’s life up to that point. 
Rojankovsky was born in Lithuania in 1891. He studied 
in the Academy of Art in Moscow, working under 
Korovine, the head designer of the Moscow Imperial 
Opera, and in the summer as a student in the Stanislavsky 
Theatre. He served in the Great War as an officer in the 
White Russian Armies. At the beginning of the Revo- 
lution he went to Poland. Here he did work for the 
Poznan opera and books for Polish publishers, these 
latter including an edition of one of his childhood’s 
favourites, Little Lord Fauntleroy. Subsequently he spent 
some time in Berlin, then back to Poland and at last 
gravitated to the haven of artistic refugees, Paris. 


In Paris he did miscellaneous commercial designing, 
the most important of which were catalogues for some 
of the great Paris stores, catalogues that were master- 
pieces in their own field. It was probably through this 
work that he began to develop that sense of book design 
and layout as apart from illustration which has become 
so evident in his later work. 


While engaged on this commercial work Rojankovsky 
became acquainted with Esther Averill, at that time 
seeking on behalf of an American firm for new ideas for 

- stationery. She it was who recognized in him a potential 
illustrator of children’s books. Choosing as subject the 
American pioneer hero Daniel Boone, she asked him to 
produce some pictures that would make a book for 
American children. 
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The series of articles in Te Horn Book already referred 
to make fascinating reading. They tell how these two, 
with another friend, with no knowledge of book produc- 
tion and publishing, set about the task of making a book : 
how they ane my Paris for material that might give the 
artist ideas. on his subject : how they studied printing 
costs; how theartist turned up at the last moment before 
Miss Averill’s departure for America with a portfolio of 
drawings totally different in size from what the trio had 
Lt The portfolio was taken to America but pub- 
lishers there would have none of it and finally Miss 
Averill returned to Paris stubbornly resolved to go 
ahead and produce the book herself, hoping that some 
American publisher could then be persuaded to publish 
it. The artist transferred his designs to the lithographic 
stones and slowly the book took shape. 


But still no American publisher could be found to take 
over the whole or part of an edition, but Mr. Brentano, 
at that time in Paris, suggested trying London. With 
misgivings, for Miss Averill found it difficult to think 
that the English public would be interested in a picture- 
book about Daniel Boone, she came to London. Let 
her tell in her own words her experiences there. 


“We went,” she writes, “from London publisher 
to London publisher. Gentlemen of the old school, 
friends of Mr. Brentano, received us courteously, and 
showed us pictures of the kind they themselves prized ; 
pencil drawings of the lovely head of Keats, pale water- 
colours of the Scottish moors. From publisher to 
publisher we went. How tiring it is to tramp the streets 
of foreign cities. Yet publishers continued to give us 
leads until at last, one torrid afternoon in Russell Square, 
when literally we could go no further, we rang the door- 
bell of a quite young firm, Faber and Faber, who agreed 
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to import a small edition of Daniel Boone for publication 
in England. 

This was in 1931. Through faith in an artist’s genius 
and astonishing persistence, the work of Rojankovsky 
was introduced to English children. There were dis- 
cerning critics of children’s books even in that time of 
Annuals and Rewards and the Observer acclaimed Daniel 
Boone as its “‘ choice among the children’s books of the 
season.” Two other books, Powder, and Flash, followed, 
both about circus horses and also published by Faber. 
I suspect, however, that sales were very slow, and the 
editions, though small, lasted a long time. 


These three books, finding as they did their own small 
public, were the forerunners of the Pére Castor books, 
so immediately and widely popular. 


In 1934 The Domino Press, under which name Esther 
Averill had published Daniel Boone, Powder,and Flash, was 
transferred from its Paris home to New York and among 
its paraphernalia were two other books by Rojankovsky, 
The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, a large picture book, and 
Tales of Poindi, in which the text was at least as important 
as the illustrations. These latter show the artist in a new 
style, more elaborate in design and showing greater 
detail. 

When the war came Rojankovsky wanted to get to 
America and arrangements were made by an American 
publisher. But the journey was not easv. For awhile 
the artist was stranded in Cadiz, where he lived 
— in a hotel and received free board in return 

orsome wall paintings. Ultimately he reached New York 
by a circuitous route and is now well established there 
illustrating American children’s books, among which 
ate Kipling’s Just-So Stories and an edition of Mother 
Goose. He is now engaged on a number of 25 cent 
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picture books that are having a big sale. It will be noted 
that his interests run always on animals and it would 
seem they are undoubtedly his chosen meétier. 

None of his later work has been published in this 
country, but among the very many children’s books of 
American origin now filling British publishers’ lists 
Feodor Rojankovsky is well deserving of a place. 





GOOD NEWS FOR OUR READERS 


We are happy to announce that the paper situation has 
eased a little. We shall now be ina position to print more 
copies and so eliminate that tantalizing waiting list of 
would-be subscribers. But better still, from our readers’ 
point of view, we shall be in a position to begin putting 
into action our plans for a more extensive service. We 
shall begin by printing four numbers per annum instead 
of three. The Marchand July numbers will appear as 
usual; the third number will be published in October 
covering the early Autumn books and the last number 
of the year towards the end of December. 

We shall resume the reproduction of illustrations 
from books and shall print occasional new stories and 

oems by well-known writers. Whether or not we shall 
e able to increase the number of pages in each issue 
we afe not yet certain. 

When paper shortage forced us to reduce our issues 
from four to three we in turn reduced our subscription 
rate to 5s. and despite drastic increases in printing costs, 
we have remained at that level. But an imminent further 
increase will prove the last straw, and starting with the 
1946 volume we shall be forced to revert to our pre-war 
subscription price of 6s. We are confident that our 
readers will feel that the additional service we shall give 
will amply justify the increase. 
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In the Same Boat 
by KITTY BARNE 


Another finely told story by the author of 
Visitors from London, Family Footlights, 
Illustrated by etc. Antosia, who was Polish, and Bridget, 
Ruth Gervis very English, shared many vivid experi- 
ences after their liner was torpedoed and 
they lived together ashore. 7/6 net 


The Magic Bed-knob 


by MARY NORTON 


; A children’s fantasy of England to-day, 
Mlustrated in which has already scored a great success 
colour by Joan over the B.B.C. radio and in book form in 
Kiddell Monroe the United States. It is also to be made 

into a Walt Disney film. 





* 


Here is BUTTERCUP FAIRY 
—the successor to BARBARA 
LAMB—by CAM. It is the 
same size, printed in four 
colours throughout and at 
the same price at 5s. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 














The New Books 
SOME PICTURE BOOKS 


BETTINA,  Cocolo. Illus. by the Author. 
30 pp. 14X10. Chatto and Windus. 7/6 


This large book is one of the few good picture books 
produced this year. It is the story of a donkey bought from 
its peasant owner as a present for his little girl. This donkey 
has sundry adventures and is ultimately returned to its owner 
to do the work to which it had been accustomed. 

The artist shows a good colour sense and her draughts- 
manship and composition are excellent. The pictures have 
plenty of humour. 


Cam. Buttercup Fairy. Mlus. by the Author. 
32 pp. 10 xX 74, boards. Lane , ‘ 5/- 


This book follows Barbara Lamb. It is, says the pub- 
lisher’s blurb, “the second of the many delightful books that 
Cam is making for you.” So it seems we are to have a stream 
of books of this type. It is in what may be called the Disney 
tradition, both in drawing and colour. Assuming that you 
like that sort of artistry—and there is hardly a child who 
doesn’t—you will certainly like Buttercup Fairy. 

The trouble with Buttercup was that she was too fat to 
fly to the party given by the King of the Fairies and this made 
her very sad. Her friends the pixies and the little animals 
were sad in their turn and thought out an ingenious way of 
getting her there. The plan was even more successful than 
could have been foreseen. 


Newserry, C. T.  Mars/mallow. Illus. by 
theauthor. 31 pp. 10 x 74, oblong boards. 
Hamish Hamilton . . ; ; 6/- 


The author of Mittens is sure of a good welcome and I 
imagine this very charming new book will even enhance her 
reputation. One expects to find a cat in each of Miss 
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Newberry’s books and sure enough here he is, but Marsh- 
mallow is a baby rabbit. Oliver is very alarmed at such an 
intruder, but he and Marshmallow become great friends. 
The story is satisfactory, but the pictures, of course, are the 
great charm of the book. I think the cat studies still steal 
the thunder, but the rabbit pictures too are extremely attractive, 
and these, combined with a good layout, make a very delightful 
volume. 


Ross, D. The Story of Little Red Engine. Illus. 
by L. Wood. 32 pp. 10 Xx 74, oblong 
boards. Faber ; ; ’ ; 6/- 


Simple in theme and in the telling.and with the repetition 
that youngest readers so enjoy, this story of the upset caused 
when the little red engine one day failed to run to time on its 
normal daily trip is to be recommended. Diana Ross is one 
of the few living authors who can tell a simple story for young 
children. 

The lithographic illustrations, often double-page spreads 
that are very effective in a book of this shape, are satisfying 
both in their composition and in the pastel shades of their 
colouring. They are strongly reminiscent of the pictures by 
Lewitt-Him that were used to illustrate Miss Ross’s previous 
story about the same engine. 


Woro. The Secret of the Ancient Oak. Illus. by 
the author. 4o pp. 10$ x 8. Collins . . 8/6 


Wolo, who created that most obliging serpent, Amanda, 
now tells us the sad story of when Tarrux the beaver deter- 
mined to gnaw through the ancient oak. In that old tree 
lived many creatures of the wild—including the wise old owl. 
The little creatures’ efforts to cajole or frighten the beaver 
away were unsuccessful until they consulted the wise old owl, 
who solved their problem happily. 

Wolo’s pictures have a wide appeal by virtue of their 
liveliness, colour, humour and the facial expressions of the 
wild creatures. Though less novel in theme than Amanda this 
book should be very popular. 
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<_ FOR THOSE UNDER TEN 


BERRILL, F. Six for Gold. Illus. by M. Tomes. 
96 pp. 8 x 6. Oxford . : ‘ | 5/- 


This is a volume of short stories, very suitable for bed- 
time telling. The Constant Goldfinch is the most subtly delicate 
of them all, but sensitive children are likely to be upset by its 
sad ending. 


Branco, M. Bright Morning. Mlus. by M. Hordet. 


“ 144 pp. Collins 5/- 
It states on the dust jacket that Miss Bianco writes from 
her own experiences as a child in Victorian London, and there 
is no doubt that she has remembered what it is like to be a child 
and live in a child’s world. Chris and Emmie, two little girls 
in the days when children wore buttoned boots and learnt 
lessons by rote from a governess, are charming and real. 
Nothing very exciting happens in their story, yet the small 
everyday happenings are important and hold attention. 

The scene moves from London to the seaside, where 
Nanny takes the two children, and where they bathe in serge 
bathing dresses from a bathing machine drawn by a horse 
down to the sea. On their return they find the surprise their 
mother has for them—a baby sister. 

This attractive and quaint picture of early childhood 
I should appeal to children of about eight or nine. The black 
and white illustrations and format are worthy of the text, and 
t it is an excellent example of good book production for children 





under the present restrictions. 


Brnprum, E. Needles. Illus. by the author. 
47 pp. 9X74. Cloth back. Warne . : 4/- 


An amusing story showing that a porcupine is not the 
most convenient of pets. But in due course he justified 
himself and everyone is happy. The illustrations too have a 
broad humour fitting the temper of the story. 
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Bisoop, S. A Silver Nutmeg and a Golden Pear. 


Illus. by the author. 122 pp. 9 x 5}. 
Heinemann . ; ‘ , ‘ ’ 6/- 


Based on a familiar nursery rhyme, the central idea of this 
modern fairy story might have lent itself to a firmer and more 
convincing plot. There is a disappointing vagueness about 
motives and lack of cohesion of actions, while the characters, 
with the exception of Diccon the Fox, do not impress them- 
selves upon us with any sense of reality. The aim, of course, 
is fantasy, but even fantasy must have substance "enough to 
encourage credence. 

The illustrations by the author are pleasant. 


Buck, P. The Water-Buffalo Children. Illus. by 


J. Kiddell-Monroe. 53 pp. 84 x 6. 
Methuen . . , ‘ A 7/6 


This is an asiediin of a book in which the illustrations 
are at least as important as the story. The latter i 
merely an incident in the author’s early life in China, a 
very slight theme but excellently told. It describes her 
acquaintance with two neighbouring Chinese children and 
the water-buffalo they have to tend. The pictures, in colour, 
are excellent, showing Miss Kiddell-Monroe at the top of her 
form. She has made the most of the comparatively large 
drawing space offered her on the end papers. Highly recom- 
mended for the eight to ten year olds. 


BuckincHaM, M. E. The Great Carlos. Illus. 


by H. R. Wilson. 160 pp. 84 x 6}. 
Country Life . ‘ ‘ : ; . 7/6 


Carlos is a boy in India. He suffers from wanderlust, 
has a way with animals, and atter training four pariah dogs 
and a pony, proceeds to realize his ambition to go about the 
country with his own circus. He is seen by a circus managet 
and comes to England, where he and his pony and dogs are a 
tremendous success. Eventually his affection tor his adopted 
father in an Indian village is strong enough to make him 
return home. 
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Mr. Buckingham appears to know his Indian villages and 
village folk and the book has an atmosphere of truth. The 
characterization of the boy and the other people in the story 
is good. A recommended story for boys of ten to twelve. 


Carvew, M. Al French Alphabet. lus. by the 
author. 48 pp. 9% X 7}, oblong. Faber 8/6 


Designed to make the beginnings of French study 
interesting for children, this is an unusual book to be published 
in this country. The objects chosen for illustration are some- 
times easy, sometimes similar to our own words, sometimes 
unusual. The pictures are coloured lithographs. Children 
who have already begun to learn French are the most likely 
people to take an interest in the book. 


Drummonp, V.H. Miss Anna Truly. Illus. by 
the author. 40 pp. 8 x 6. Faber . ‘ 6/- 


This little modern fairy tale centres round a little girl 
who visits the King to get his judgment on the ownership of a 
small piece of land. En route she picnics with an unusual 
medley of chance triends at the King’s Palace and has a 
gorgeous time. An amusing, well-told story with equally 
amusing little coloured pictures. For seven or eight year olds. 


ENGLEFIELD,C. A Tale of aTadpole. Illus. by the 
author. 32 pp. 9 x 74, boards. Murray 3/6 


The natural growth of young creatures is a perennial 
theme in books for the youngest readers. Perhaps the choice 
of a tadpole is less usual than some other creatures but the 
metamorphosis from tadpole to frog is familiar to very many 
children. 

Miss Englefield has told her story simply and adequately 
and her lithographs are pleasing and well-arranged on the 
pages. They show less individuality than her earlier wood- 
cuts, but perhaps their colour will have a greater appeal to 
young readers. . 
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Miss Anna Truly 
6s. Written and illustrated by V. H. DRUMMOND 


A French Alphabet 
8s. 6d. = Pictured in colour by MARGARET CARDEW 


Some Moonshine Tales 
4s.6d. /llustrated by Sarah Nechamkin. ALISON UTTLEY 


The Searecrow and other stories 
4s .6d. Illustrated by Irene Hawkins: WALTER de la MARE 


The Cottage in the Wild Wood 
6s. ilustrated by Irene Hawkins. DOROTHY CLEWES 


The Doll Who Came Alive 
6s. Edited by Elizabeth Yates) ENYS TREGARTHEN 
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The story of the first year in the life of two fawns, in simple a 
with very beautiful p:ctures - - - 7/6 ne 


Two more lovely books by 
MARGARET ROSS 


MR. BADGER’S 
SUCCESSFUL PLAN 


Each book in large type, with many 
full-page coloured pictures, for all 
Flippits and Tiger Island fans. 8/6 net 
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Faryuon, E. The Mulberry Bush. Ullus. by I. and 
J. Morton-Sale. 64 pp. 735. M. 
Joseph ; ° ; . . ‘ 5/- 

One of the most charming and spontaneous tributes I 
ever heard paid to Miss Farjeon came from a five-year-old 
reader of Cherrystones, the predecessor and blood-relation of 
this little volume. The child suddenly jumped up, called 
excitedly, “Grandma, grandma, where are you? Have you 
read this ?” and proceeded to chant : 

“I saw a little tailor sitting stitch, stitch, stitching, 

Cross-legged on the floor of his kitch, kitch, kitchen.” 

What Grandma will be called upon to hear when the same 

child comes upon The Mulberry Bush in her Christmas stocking 

this year I cannot predict, for here is such a feast of jolly 
dancing rhythm, so much chuckling and joking to share that 
any one of a dozen poems may take Judith’s fancy. 

For, writing her poems around well-known games, Miss 
Farjeon is here definitely and joyously playing with children. 
And a jolly romp they must find her. Her verse has a Lear-like 
verve and delicious roguery, but often a lightness and grace 
which is all her own. She is Elsie Piddock come alive as she 
skips and dances with the best—not a grown-up playing with 
children but a child leader herself. The fun waxes fast and 
furious in this Christmas party and Miss Farjeon is quite 
breathless at times, but she recovers and her elusive, imagina- 
tive, adult self peeps out from under her motley with 
“Nuts in May” and “‘ Here we go round the mulberry bush.” 

And what can we say of the illustrators except that they 
are perfect collaborators, entering into the games with a zest 
and abandon equal to Miss Farjeon’s own, yet translating her 
delicacy also into movements which, however spontaneous, 
are always full of grace ? 

Yet I think that in some cases the faces also might express 
more of the care-free joy which is so obvious in the limbs and 
the windswept hair and dress. While “‘ The Mulberry Bush ” 
illustration, with its suggestion of centuries of childhood, is 
perfect, many of the games illustrated would probably be 
accompanied by much laughter. Mrs. Morton-Sale’s children 
never so much as smile. 
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Harrison, A., AND AusTIN, R. Luaey’s Village. 


Illus. 30 pp. 6 X 5, boards. Oxford 


In this little story in verse a little girl reconstructs her 
Nanny’s childhood. It has a quaint old-world atmosphere, 
and the coloured illustrations of rustic surroundings are a 
pleasant change from the many “ modernistic” pictures 
which have become so numerous in the past few years. 


Horsaver, I. My Little Englishman. (lus. by 


the author. 71 pp. 93 X 7, boards. 


Nicholson and Watson. 7/6 


There is the making of a good story in this rather unusual 
book. The scene is Hungary and though mainly descriptive 
of everyday details of a boy’s life it contains two or three 
incidents, particularly a dog fight and a fight between two 
gangs of boys, that have a certain tenseness. But always the 
telling falls short of possibilities so that on the whole the 
book is not likely to hold the interest of the boys for whom 
it is intended. The author seems unable to make up her 
mind whether the boy Bob or his bull dog pet, Bully, is 
to be the central character. Starting as an autobiography 
told by the dog the story is disappointing, as such animal 
autobiographies usually are. After ten pages the author 
switches over to the third person narrative form, occasionally 
going back to the autobiographical form. All this leaves a 
confused feeling in the reader’s mind. At the same time the 
story bears the stamp of personal experience and observation, 
and when, about the middle of the book, the interest increases 
the reader’s response will be definite and encouraging. 


The illustrations in black and white wash are very effec- 
tive. A word of praise is called for on behalf of the production 
and layout which is unusually good, but — and a large but— 
a type page of 7} X 5} ins. of close and rather small type is 
very trying to young eyes. For boys of about 1o. 
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Lenski, L. Davy’s Day; Animals for Me. 
Both illus. by the author. 48 pp. 54 X 5, 
oblong boards. Oxford . ° 2/6 each 


Miss Lenski is one of the very few people ian 
satisfactory books for the very youngest readers. The very 
brief text is very simple and the pictures, in three bright 
colours, are clear and simple in outline. 


} Animals for Me consists of brief verses about each 
animal. 


Davy’s Day, with even shorter text, describes the little 
| events of a young child’s day. 


Matoney, M. The Mystery of the Pink Elephants. 
Illus by B. Moss. 95 pp. 86. Oxford . 5/- 


When Edward and Veronica were summoned by their 
mother (with the significant opening words: “ Now, 
children,”) to take a walk in the park with Miss Potter, they 
little knew they were in for adventure in a big way. However, 
a letter about pink elephants and a meeting with the Professor 
down the road.led them into many and various places—the 
zoo, a museum, a circus—and to meet a variety of nice people. 
This is a nice, matter-of-fact, amusing and kindly little book 
which the reviewer much enjoyed and has no hesitation in 
recommending to young readers somewhere between six and 
nine. The illustrations, in colour, by Bridget Moss, are very 
gay, and the book is well produced, with an appropriate 
pink-elephanted cover. 


Ye Maupe-Roxsy, R. Bwalgy in Wombolia. Mus. by 
the author. 69 pp. 84 x 64, cloth back. 
Witherby . ; , , 6/- 


This book is by a boy of thirteen. I am always suspicious 
of infant prodigies and so far as the story is concerned in this 
case I am fully justified. It is neither better nor worse than a 
host of other nondescript stories that publishers sell us. But 
at least the others are written by adults who ought to know 
better. a 


The pictures, on the other hand, show much promise. 
This young artist has a good colour sense and the black and 
white show a great deal of vitality and movement and have 
dramatic value that is quite unusual in so young an artist. 


Mayo, E. — Little Animals of the Countryside. 


Tllus. by the author. 33 pp. 104 x 8, 
oblong, cloth back. Pleiades Books . 6/- 


As an illustrator of nature books for children Eileen Mayo 
has no peer. This new book is beautifully done; its end 
papers are exquisite, its title-page extremely inviting and the 
pictures in the text whether in colour or line are most attractive. 

The text, in which the salient points in appearance and 
habits of our smaller wild animals—mice, voles, squirrels, 
moles, shrews, bats and weasels—are given, is simple enough 
for nine year olds and without any suspicion of “ writing 
down.” 


MERWIN, D. Parachute Pup. Illus. by the author. 


63 pp. 94x64. Cloth back. Warne... 5/- 


The quality of this book’s production is almost pre-war, 
and most attractive illustrations in sepia and blue and red make 
it an unusually good picture-story book. 

The author-illustrator has produced a very charming 
book which should delight all small boys and probably girls, 
too. The story is slight but well and simply told in a 
natural style. It is right for the pictures—or are the pictures 
just right for the story ? The job is done so well it is hard to 
know. But it is safe to say that this story of a little dog who 
was carried away by a home-made parachute will be very 
popular with readers under ten. It is highly recommended. 


Morse, R. Life in Pond and Stream. Illus. by 


E. A. R. Ennion. 80 pp. 7 X 5, boards. 
Oxford : ; ; ¥ ‘ 2/6 


Richard Morse is well known as a writer on natural 
history for young readers. Mr. Ennion is equally well 
known as an illustrator. This short book, an introduction 
to its subject, should send many young readers to more 
detailed works. It deals not only with the small denizens 
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- of the ponds and streams, but the animals, birds and plants 
7 that are to be found in their vicinity. The coloured plates are 
very good. 


Moon, G. Daughter of Thunder. Illus. by 
C. Moon. 112 pp. 8 x 5}. Blackwell . 6/- 


From its frontispiece to its final sentence this is a most 
satisfying book. The author writes with that loving insight 
and attention to detail which creates true understanding of an 
alien race, and the artist is a real collaborator with a similar 
sensibility. No one could look at the picture of the solitary 
purposeful little figure gazing out from the edge of the mesa 
or at the same little person dancing so energetically and 
intently without an uprush of interest and affection for such 
a real and vibrant child. 

Doleh is an orphan American Indian who lives with her 
wise but physically rather helpless grandfather. Their 
relationship exhibits the close understanding and mutual 
affection which often exists between the very old and the 
very young. Doleh “ mothers” the old man but she takes 
earnest note of his sage counsel and struggles to mould her 
life to its pattern. Her anxiety for the white trader, her 
perception and detestation of the evil intentions of Big Fox, 
her kindness, endurance, resourcefulness and determined 
courage all indicate a wisdom beyond her years. Yet she 
also possesses the ordinary child’s attributes—she feels the 
same disappointments and enjoys the same pleasures—she 
defers to her big boy cousin and her plans for utilizing her 
newly acquired wealth are quite juvenile. She is, in fact, a 
lovable, volatile yet serious child whose whole behaviour 
presages capable womanhood and whose counterpart lives 








in every land. Though Doleh is the central figure her sup- 
porting cast is well individualized. 

The story itself is very simple with no straining after 
effect but an unhurried movement towards an unexpected but 
artistically sound climax. There is no violence, no harsh 
retribution—merely the instinctive justice of a childlike 
people. Even the criminal shows his kinship with them by 
his acceptance of their verdict and his submission to the 
implied rebuke and sorrow of his mother. The whole story 
is unfolded in a warm stimulating yet very gentle atmosphere 
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of naturalness, based upon the everyday life, the elemental 
desires, needs and superstitions, the innate integrity of a 
primitive race. 


Nicuots, B. The Tree that Sat Down. Illus. by 


I. and J. Morton-Sale. 302 pp. 8 X 5}. 
Cape. ° ‘ . . 8/6 


Mrs. Judy and her grand-daughter, also Judy, kept the 
shop in the big Willow-Tree ; Sam and his grandfather kept 
a rival establishment, run on tricky commercial lines, in the 
Ford. The customers are the guileless animals of the woods. 
Treated with the utmost (unprofitable) consideration by Judy, 
they are Black-marketed to the full by Sam, who even in- 
dulges in slave labour in the shape of poor Mr. Bruno, lately 
escaped from the circus. The racketeers, including Miss Smith, 
a Hollywood witch, and her three toads, are finally brought 
to a court of law presided over by Mr. Justice Owl and a jury 
of woodland creatures. The chief magician, Mr. Tortoise, 
turns into a fairy prince and he and Judy live happily ever 
after, to the accompaniment of gently sighing trees, tinkling 
flower-bells, silvery moons, and a devoted fur-and-feather 
entourage. 

The material for this fairy-story is good enough and it has 
some engaging moments. The trouble is that Mr. Beverley 
Nichols never seems quite to forget that he is Mr. Beverley 
Nichols writing a book for children. There he goes, just a 
boy among boys, but always remembering that as a grown-up 
he can seize the opportunity to point a few sententious morals 
or grind an axe. The principal one here is Cruelty to Circus 
Animals, and such an axe only introduces an inescapably cold, 
unhappy fact which has no place in the realm of true magic. 
Then there are his touches of sheer whimsy and cloying 
sentimentality which made Down the Garden Path what it was. 
These two strike a painfully false note. On the whole this 
seems to be a book that Mr. Nichols’ adult following will 
revel in ; children will probably take a different view. 


Norton, M. The Magic Bed-knob . Illus. by 


J. Kiddell-Monroe. 112 pp. 745 Dent . 6/- 

Having lived during the blitz in Markham Square, this 
reviewer is fully able to understand the bewilderment of the 
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> London policeman when he tripped in the blackout over an 

ordinary bedstead sitting on the pavement, containing three 
children, and transported there allegedly by magic. How the 
children, Carey, Charles and younger six-year-old Paul, 
discovered that prosy Miss Price was training to be a witch, 
and how she did a small experimental spell for them which 
resulted in strange adventures with Paul’s bed, is thoroughly 
well worth reading about. The children are real and naughty 
and enchanting, the magic is of the most credible, everyday 
quality. The fun is first-rate. 


a PaRKER, R. Escape from the Zoo. Illus. by 
Biro. 63 pp. 8 X 5. Sylvan Press . 7/6 


The rather faint print and bluish paper used for this book 
may be unavoidable under present difficulties, but it handi- 
caps the book, which has the merit of being clever and amusing 
and good to read aloud. Fantastic animal stories of this 
usually appeal to the youngest children, and this should be 
enjoyed by boys and girls under ten. The story begins very 
well indeed with the animals plotting to get away from the 
Zoo, and their adventures in escaping are equally good. The 
end, however, rather leaves us waiting for the next adventures 
as if the teller of the story had just found it was time to finish. 





| SAVILLE, M. Trouble at Townsend. Mllus. 128 pp. 


74 X 5. Trans. Arts 7/6 


Two city children go to the country for the first time and 
stay on an uncle’s farm. The story is frankly propagandist, 
aimed at showing city children what not to do on a farm; 
close gates; not to start fires in woods in August apd 
soon. The action is swift and interest is maintained, but the 
two city children are almost impossibly cocky and ignorant 
of country things. One feels they can never have seen a cow 
or even a blade of grass, and for children who have travelled 
so little they show amazing self-assurance in the train. 

Readers generally will accept this as a good yarn and if 
the propaganda does some good the book will have been 
worth while. 
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DAUGHTER OF THUNDER 
Grace Moon 
Illustrated by Carl Moon 
Large Crown 8vo, in colour, 6s. net. 

A simple tale of the present day Navajo Indians. The 
author and artist have had many years experience of 
teaching and working with this loveable people in the 
sage bush desert and have produced a story simple and 
true to life which will appeal to 10—12 year old children 
everywhere. 


POETRY FOR YOU 
C. Day Lewis 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 
“A modern Poet who has had experience as a teacher in 
school, has written this little book to explain what 


poetry is and what enjoyment 1 it can give. 
—Times Educational Supplement. 


BASIL BLACK WELL 








THE HOUSE OF THE LADYBIRD 
PHYLLIS I. NORRIS 
Illustrated by MARGARET HORDER 


An exciting story about a party of brothers and sisters on a 
Devonshire holiday. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Net 


GOOSIE GANDER PLAYS HIS PART 
GRETTA ALLAN 
Illustrated in colour by HANS TISDALL 


An attractive and popular tale for young folk in which serious 
ideas are deftly interwoven with fantasy. 
Crown 4to. 8s. 6d. Net 


SIX O’CLOCK AND AFTER 
AND OTHER RHYMES FOR CHILDREN 
IRENE and AUBREY DE SELINCOURT 
With numerous illustrations by JOHN MORTON SALE 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Net 


FREDERICK MULLER, LTD 























STRACHEY, R. Little Reuben and the Mermaids. 


Illus. by Nancy Innes. 117 pp. 7} x5. 
Transatlantic Arts ; 7/9 

With this short story of the extraordinary adventures of 
Little Reuben and Little Rachel underseas is also printed the 
previous book about this pair: Littl Reuben Stories. It may 
be that Reuben and Rachel and old Rebecca and old Mr. 
Isaacs are an acquired taste; certainly they grow on one. 
Having acquired mermaid’s tails, the two young humans, 
Reuben and Rachel, got around easily with the other mer- 
children, octopuses, whales, and a dignitary pleasantly referred 
to as Q.o.F. (Queen of Fairies). All that they saw and did is 
pithily and humorously told. These stories should be good 
for reading aloud to an under-nine audience. 


WHEELER, O. Ludwig Beethoven and the Chiming 
Tower Bells. Illus. by M. Greenwalt. 
166 pp. 93 « 7. Faber . : , 8/6. 


WHEELER, O. Stephen Foster and his Little Da Tray. 
Illus. by M. Greenwalt. 172 pp. 9% X 7. 
Faber ‘ ‘ ; , . 8/6 


Two more of the books in this series continue the task 
of interesting children in music. The writer has chosen those 
incidents in the life, and especially early life, of a composer 
which are likely to be attractive to a youngster who is begin- 
ning the study of music via the piano, and has interspersed the 
story with very numerous illustrations, pictorial and musical. 
Children will like the bold illustrations, while the music is 
well printed, and easy on young fingers. Naturally, the Stephen 
Foster volume presents the simpler problem. No child 
can fail to be pleased with a book which includes such a number 
of those songs which are well known to so many people who 
would be at a loss to name the composer, songs which have 
become part and parcel of the ordinary man’s musical life. 
The authoress has seized the opportunity of introducing 
several of those spirituals with which young Stephen was 
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familiar, and altogether the child will get a lively picture of 
one kind of life in the Southern States a hundred years ago. 

Nothing could be simpler than these simple tunes—even 
the variation on O/d Folks goes quite handily on a recorder, 
or yet on little Stephen’s instrument, which cannot make up its 
mind whether to be a flute or a flageolet—but with Beethoven 
the problem of choice is a much harder one, and recourse 
was necessary to little occasional pieces and easy dances and 
pieces from sonatas, with one or two glimpses at themes of 
symphonies. Nevertheless, the great Beethoven did write 
them, and they will serve as introduction to the genius whose 
musical thought was as complex as that of Foster was simple, 
and who, after all, was once a boy as well as a prodigy. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Apvams, M. The Children’s Book of Games and 


Amusements. Ullus. 48 pp. 10 X 7. Faber 5/- 


It will be noticed that this latest of Mr. Adams’ com- 
pilations for children is bound in cloth and the oblong shape 
has been abandoned. The contents include games, active 
and stationary, for parties, home-made toys, card games, 
tricks with forks and corks and matches, a few riddles and 
mazes. The book should prove a useful reference tool for 
those unfortunate grown-ups who have the organization of 
a children’s party thrust upon them. 


Barng, K. In the Same Boat. Illus. by R. 


Gervis. 218 pp. 7$ x 5. Dent. , 7/6 


The boat in question is the lifeboat of a torpedoed liner 
in which Bridget and Antosia (Tossie) spent a great many days 
on their way back to England—Bridget going home to stay 
with Grannie (W.V.S. and hockey), Tossie going vaguely 
to the care of Uncle Krak, a Polish “ Red Devil” serving 
temporarily in Scotland. In the Same Boat, after a chapter of 
adventurous beginning, turns into a very pleasant and realistic 
school story, in which we follow the careers of Tossie and 
Bridget at that famous girls’ school, Ramparts. Bridget fits in 
well at once—her mother and Grannie were there before her. 
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Tossie goes less easily, being Polish and proud and tempera- 
mental and passionately patriotic, loving her distant country 
with an articulate emotion which in time she gets over to her 
school friends. The “ taming ” of this high-spirited thirteen- 
year-old makes gay reading, especially as after two years she 
is still not tamed. With her non-stop flow of Polish legend, 
Polish history, unreasonable argument, and her persuasive, 
unquenchable spirit, she is a most likeable if sometimes slightly 
incredible creation. Other characters are good and the dia- 
logue is lively, as might be exvected from Mrs Barn 


Gut, H.K.F. Heritage. Illus. by Jack Matthew. 


194 pp. 8 x 6. Macmillan . ; - 10/6 


The title of this attractive book aptly indicates its scope, 
for though its appeal will be primarily to children who are 
being brought up in the Roman Catholic Faith it deserves to 
find a place in every school library by reason of its effective 
evocation of 14th century life as it was grouped around the 
church and the manor. Monastic life is also glanced at and 
into an easy narrative of the year spent by the eleven-year-old 
twins in the country with their grand-parents, the writer skil- 
fully weaves a variety of interesting details about Church 
Liturgy, Medieval Architecture and Crafts, country lore 
and happy child-life. There are parties and festivities and a 
most ingeniously arranged search for a secret passage so that, 
although the purpose of the book is obviously to present a 
picture of the continuity of the Catholic religion in England, 
the treatment is not artificial and the “ Heritage” is for all 
who wish to claim it. | Several black and white illustrations 
and four beautiful plates in colour by Jack Matthew enhance 
the charm of this book. 


HapatH, G. The Bridgehead. Illus. by S. 


Tresilian. 192 pp. 745. Oxford . . 5/- 


School stories that are anything more than hack work, 
written to a formula, are rare. This is one of the few. The 
theme is the development of a council school boy who is sent 
to a neighbouring public school. Denny is clever at his books 
and a good cricketer. In adapting himself to his new life 
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NEW *BOOKS 

THE ADVENTURES OF PAUL by Basil Mathews. A graphically written 
short life of St. Paul suitable as prize or gift book and useful also to =. 
Wlustrated with photographs. Ages 10 upwards. Cloth, 5-in. x 7}-in. 4s. net. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PINK ELEPHANTS, by Mary Maloney. An 
ordinary walk in Regent’s Park turns into an exciting treasure hunt all over 
London. Illustrated in colour by Bridget Moss. Ages 6 to 10. Caravan Series. 


Cloth, 8-in. x 6-in. 5s. net 
ANIMALS FOR ME DAVY’S DAY 

Two attractive picture books for little children written and illustrated by 

Lois Lenski. Picture Boards, 54-in. x 44-in. Each 2s. 6d. net 
Stories for awe 

THE AFFAIR OF A20 ‘ae by Wilfred Robertson 

THE BRIDGEHEAD: A Story School aS ag by Gunby Hadath 

For Girls 
A LAVEROCK LILTING one one noe by Dorita F. Bruce 


Each §s.- net 

Recently Published 

A PICTURE HISTORY OF BRITAIN, by Clarke Hutton. A gorgeous 
panorama of colour. One of the significant children’s books of the year. 
Ages 6 upwards. Picture Boards, Demy 4to. Ss. 6d. net 

SIX FOR GOLD, by Frances Berrill. Six imaginative and entertaining stories 
Wustrated in colour by Marjorie Tomes. Ages 5 to 9. Caravan Series. 
Cloth, 8-in. x 6-in. 5s. net 




















Re-issue of Illustrated Classics 
ROBINSON CRUSOE TREASURE ISLAND 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
Size 8}-in. x 54-in. Each 6s. net 
AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, £..cC.4. —— 
SIN CMAN A 
= GOOD READING BOOKS 
TROUBLE AT TOWNSEND 
By Malcolm Saville 


Illustrated by Lunt Roberts 7s. 6d. 
A farming thriller by the well-known author of Mystery at Witchend. 


LITTLE REUBEN and THE MERMAIDS 
By Richard Strachey 


Illustrated by Nancy Innes. 7s. 6d. 
Another story in the same fascinating vein. 
BRAE FARM a 
By Tom Gentleman 
Ilustrated in full colour. 8s. 6d. 





A picture book with plenty of reading. 


THE Punse SALTEN BOOKS 

Bambi’s Children ... Renni the Rescuer 7s. 6d. 

A Forest World, 7s. ed Fifteen Rabbits, 7s. 6d. 

Good Comrades, 7s. 6d. 

Write for full illustrated list. 
TRANSATLANTIC ARTS CO., LTD. 
45, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.|I. 
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q he meets many spiritual trials. Not least is the difficulty of 

his relationship as a member of the senior school to four of his 
former couricil school friends, who are also sent, a year later, 
to the same school. 

The story goes with a swing; action and dialogue are 
good, characterization in one or two cases very good, and 
there is little in the plot that is not credible. If Denny’s 
stupendous success in the cricket match that forms a climax is 
too obviously true to school story type the author must be 


forgiven, for it is what every boy reader will have been waiting 
for. 


James, G. John and Mary’s Youth Club. Ullus. 
if by M. Gardiner. 230 pp. Tt X 5. 
Muller ' 7 ' : ‘ : G/ 


This is the tenth volume of the adventures of John and 
Mary and is as good as its predecessors. The story itself is as 
“ brightening ” as the Youth Club’s intentions—the charac- 
ters are alive and individual. I might have thought the kind 
laundryman too good to be true had I not once known a 
country milkman who might have been his double. The 
morals of the story a.e unexceptionable, salutary yet not in the 
least pointed. 

There is a warmth of true democracy about the village 
life and a hundred and one trifling touches which serve to 
individualize even the most unimportant members of the 
community and give them their just share in its life. 


Kuznetsova, O. The Enemy under the Micro- 
scope; a story of the life of Pasteur. Tr. 
rs by E. Bone. Illus. by M. Mackinlay. 256 pp. 
7 X 5. Hutchinson ‘ , 6/- 


Is there something peculiarly dramatic about the lives of 
French savants ? And something intrinsically thrilling about 
the life of a scientist ? At any rate, Marie Curie, Henri Fabre, 
Louis Pasteur have all recently been the subjects of biography 
or of film, and here is another life of Pasteur, written for 
juvenile readers. The older reader can usually find at least 
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one account of a hero of discovery on the library shelves, but 
there is ample room for shorter accounts written for 
children. The life of Pasteur will surely compel admiration 
for such singleness of purpose, dogged persistence in the face 
of difficulty and opposition, and genuine sympathy with the 
sufferings of others. Much is made, and rightly, of the almost 
malignant resentment which Pasteur’s researches aroused in 
some of his contemporaries. He just could not afford to make 
mistakes, and the patient care with which his experiments were 
carried out, and the need for indubitable proof of his con- 
clusions, make a lesson in scientific method which the young 
reader will perhaps relate to his own experiments carried out 
in the school laboratory. 

The book of course invites comparison with Eleanor 
Doorly’s minor classic. The presence of the latter in the 
library must not prevent room being found by its side for 
O. Kuznetsova’s version, which, while less comely to behold, 
and less restrained in the writing, gives much more detail of 
the work carried out, and in a more dramatic style, and (as an 
occasional sentence betrays) from a different ideological 
standpoint. The translation seems to be a good one, in that 
the writing proceeds easily, and not on stilts, and the line 
illustrations fit in nicely. The two books can be regarded as 
complementary, and a child’s reasons for preferring one or the 
other would be worth examining. 


Kyir, E. H<elly Hotel. Tllus. by N. Lavrin. 





214 pp. 8 x 5. P. Davies. , R 8/6 


This story set in Scotland is suitable for ten to thirteen 
year old readers. Mollie Maitland (aged twelve) finds that her 
mother must sell their home, so she and her very Scottish boy 
friend, Bob Binnie, plan to turn Holly House into an im- 
promptu hotel so that it can pay its own way. How they 
collected paying-guests, including young Julian and Jane from 
London, Mungo Kerrigan from America, and “ Mr. Brown” 
from Glasgow ; how Mungo and Mr. Brown turned out to be 
rivals in search of the same missing M.S. ; and how the four 
children and Beetle, Mollie’s dog, assisted in the treasure-hunt, 
make a mildly exciting, pleasantly-told tale. Mrs. Maitland, 
Mollie’s mother, is the kind of woman who dissolves into 
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tears in every crisis ; luckily she exists more in modern juvenile 
fiction than in real life, though one could do without her 
anywhere. 


Martin, B. Red Treasure. 156 pp. 7% X 5. 
Heinemann ; ; : 6/- 
Mr. Martin has succeeded in giving fresh interest even to 

such a well-worn theme as a hunt for hidden treasure. Burma 

and the islands off its coast make a satisfying background and 
give body to the story. The homicidal madman, Captain 

Adam, with his rollicking songs, is a melodramatic and blood- 

curdling figure who meets a horrible but well-deserved fate. 

The story is as thrilling as the young lovers of exciting 

adventure could desire and the end is unexpectedly good. 

The “ war interest,” however, seems slightly adventitious. 


MerHiey, V. Two in the Bush. Illus. by 
I. Veevers. 182 pp. 7) x 5. Oxford . 5/- 


Betsey Malory, a war-time evacuee to Adelaide in 
Australia, travels from her school there for a long visit to her 
uncle in Carpentaria. When the Japs invade New Guinea 
she and her cousin Gillian are again evacuated, this time to 
Queensland. Their life and adventures on Pineapple Plantation 
and their exciting return journey to Loofah Farm make a 
thrilling and interesting story, full of incident. The scene 
ranges through the lesser known parts of the continent and 
this background is as fascinating as it is unusual. 


Mrati, A. M. Pigeons of Leyden. 214 pp. 
74 X 5. Lutterworth , ‘ 


>/— 


Though restricted in scope (The Siege of Leyden in 1574) 
the background of this story is sufficiently impressive to 
awaken interest in the history of our Dutch friends. The 
focal point is the use of pigeons as the only means of 
communication with the outside world during the siege, and 
the machinations of a “ collaborationist ” provide a mystery 
to exercise the talents of the young hero and heroine. The 
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FOR THE VERY YOUNG 
Ficture Gift Books for Christmas 


THE GOOD-LUCK HORSE, 3s. 6d. 

4 beautiful old Chinese fable, illustrated in colour and line by 12 year old Plato 

an. 

GEORGIE, 3s. 6d. TRAVELS OF CHING, 3s. 6d. 
Both chock-fnll of lively coloured pictures by Robert Bright. 

Mr. MOLE’S TUNNEL, 3s. éd. 
With enthusiam we pre-ent a new artist, Backhouse, whoze animals are more 
human than humans. 
CHIRRUPY-CHIRPY, 4s. éd. 

The family history of the Chirrupy-Chirpy Birds and their feline friend, Apricot. 
Profusely illustrated by Grace Couch, who also writes it. 

THE TALE OF THE SNUFFLY SNORTY DOG, 6s. 
A riot of fun in colour by the famous cartoonist Bovey. 


: ? please don’t 
Remember ! blame the Book- 


All Books are of i" 
necessity in short Ca — if be pe 
supply so— get all you want. 
Cathedral St. Junior Books Glasgow 


















SYLVAN PRESS 


JUVENILE BOOKS CHRISTMAS 1945 


TALES FROM THE BALLET. Deryck Lynham tells the 
story of Swan Lake and Petrouchka. Full colour illustrations by 
Sylvia Green . . ; F “5 : . 6s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF FRISKY by Kate Barlay. Here a cat 
becomes an Honorary Mouse! Illustrated by Walter Trier 
6s. 6d. net 


THE LION WHO ATE TOMATOES and other stories by 
Mary F. Moore, which have previously appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor. Illustrated in colour by Franciszka Themerson 

6s. 6d. net 


DWELLERS IN THE STREAM. Mabel Marlowe tells us 
about the more common denizens of brook and stream. _IIlus- 
trated in colour by B. J. Dougherty . . 7s. 6d. net 


24-25, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 














privations of the beleaguered citizens, their anxiety and patience 
and the climax—almost anti-climax—of the long awaited 
release are well indicated. Recommended as a useful addition 
to the few stories for children that have a foreign historical 
background. 


Moore, M. F. Canadian Magic. Illus. by Biro. 
139pp. 73 X 5. Sylvan Press . ‘ . 8/6 


In a style that is fresh and natural the author tells the 
story of Canada in fiction form. Although the “ magic ” in 
the form of an Indian Chief and another apparition who 
describe Canada’s history, is at first a little too startling to 
convince, the author has created an appealing heroine in 
Priscilla, the girl who wants to go to Canada to join her 
brother. 

The thread of the story is rather broken up by the narra- 
tives of historical events, but these narratives are interesting in 
themselves. The author also creates schoolgirls who resemble 
the real thing. Principally for girl readers. 


NeepuaM, V. The House of the Paladin. Illus. 
256 pp. 8 x 5. Collins : . 8/6 


Miss Needham has the field of romantic adventure in a 
Ruritanian setting virtually to herself, which is as well, be- 
cause one could quickly tire of it. This latest book is hardly 
up to the standard of its predecessors and though the central 
character—the eleven year old Duchess Anastasia—is well 
drawn, and the two boys, Hugh Vallance and the Stormy 
Petrel, moderately so, the sinister German governess is an 
unbelievable figure of the incredible story book type. Perhaps 
after the Belsen trials this may be disputed. 

The plot moves a little too slowly and the climax, where 
the villains of the piece are confronted by the boys and a loyal 
servant of the house, and the Duchess is rescued, is quite 
unexciting. The theme of the story—a plot to murder the 
little Duchess in a peculiarly sinister manner so that her 
uncle can assume control of the country is not impossible, 
and suits this type of story. For boys and girls of about 
fourteen years. 
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THE BRIDGE 


A section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages of fifteen and nineteen. 


The New Books 
Best, H. Young’Un. Cape . ; ‘ : 9/6 


Zeph. Post was by nature a trapper and hunter, with no 
inclination for the farming to which marriage had tied him. 
On the death of his wife he walked off into the forest without 
a thought for his three children. How the latter worked and 
rebuilt their house and made a real farm despite constant set- 
backs makes a grand and stimulating story. Young ’Un is a 
girl who likes boys’ work and play. She has the charm of the 
naive and natural but as she develops she becomes more 
anxious to be “a grown woman.” 








Boyitston, H. D. Carol Comes to Broadway. 
Illus. by M. Felton. 74 x 5. Lane . . 7/6 


This is the third book in the story of Carol Page’s efforts 
to convince her father that she can make a way for herself on 
the stage. Carol and her friend Julia, despite many rebuffs, 
refuse to give up the struggle for acceptance in a Broadway 
theatre. Success is theirs in the end but only at the price ot 
unremitting labour. The book bears the stamp of truth and 
possesses the substance and texture of real life. “‘ The 
stage ” has glamour for many young girls, but this is a faithful 
presentation which discounts glamour but yet shows a worth- 
while reward for talent backed by persistence and industry. 


Brent, G. First Lessons in Elocution. 80 pp. 
745. Harrap ‘ i R 3/6 
Elocution cannot be taught onrer in a book but Miss 
Brent goes as far as is possible. The method adopted is to 
print her actual lesson notes as delivered to many students in 
the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. The chapters include breathing 
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ee exercises, voice mechanism, vowel and consonant production, 
and an appendix of recommended plays and poems is given. 


Bruce, D. F. A Laverock Lilting. Mlus. by 
M. Horder. 190 pp. 73 x 5. Oxford . 5/- 


Scotland in the early 19th century is the scene of this 
story of Janet Crawford, who sets out to make her own way 
in the world. Fortune smiles on her when she is adopted by 
Mistress Sophie and allowed to have her beautiful voice 
trained. She makes many friends who try to help her when 
she is once again forced to rely on her own resources. But 

Janet is proud and independent and insists on earning her 
7 own living until the “ happy ending ” which closes this well- 
planned and well-told story. 


Cotias, C. A Penny for the Guy. Illus. by D. 
Procter. 225 pp. 745. P. Davies . ‘ 8/6 


Polly Bride is a poor cockney child whose extraordinary 
artistic talent is accidentally discovered by Mrs. Favell, herself 
an artist. She pays for Polly to go to a good art school, but 
later, after the girl has a breakdown through overwork, sends 
her to school in Africa. Polly’s career is all success, and 
though the earlier part is lively and interesting the story seems 
to lack fire and to peter out in the South African scene. 

Neither can I feel that the book’s appeal will be enhanced 
by its illustrations. 


Hoime, K. FE. Two Commonwealths. Illus. 
64pp. 9 X 63. Harrap . d ‘ : 7/6 

This is the second volume in the series “ The Soviets 
and Ourselves,” which aims at presenting to young English 
readers the economic, political, industrial and social life of 
Russia by comparison with our own country. 

This volume deals with Russian Institutions. The author 
describes the working of the “‘ Soviet ” system from the village 
right up to the Supreme Soviet; the responsibilities of 
members of the Communist Party ; trade unions ; collective 
farms; the necessity and working of five-year plans; the 
nation’s achievements and its present tendencies. 
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The photographs, in pairs, make interesting compari- 
sons between the two countries and the many Isotype charts 
will repay careful study. For readers from sixteen onwards. 


Husparp, C. L. B. The Observer’s Book of i) 


Illus. 224 pp.. 6333 Warne. 4/- 


This handy-sized volume may be termed an encyclopedia 
of dogs since it describes 300 breeds, their origin, appearance, 
weight, height, etc., a page to each breed, and 148 of them are 
illustrated. An introductory chapter gives details of feeding, 
exercising and training. 


MALVERN, G. Dancing Star; the Story of Anna 





Pavlova. _ Illus. by D. "Adler. 256 pp. 
74 xX 5. Collins . ‘ ‘ 7/6 


Miss Malvern has italia the difficult task of setting 
down in print the story of the great dancer, Anna Pavlova, 
and, although perhaps we might wish she had given us more 
of Pavlova as an artiste and the ballets she danced in, she has 
written a very vivid and moving book, which does recreate 
the scenes of Pavlova’s life and something of the magic and 
power of the world-loved personality of Pavlova, a name that 
has become a legend in the world of ballet. 

This book begins with Anna as a child of eight being 
taken by her mother to see the ballet for the first time at the 
Marinsky Theatre in St. Petersburg. From that day the 
intense, imaginative and delicate child never swerved from 
her desire and dream to be a great dancer. 

There are most interesting glimpses of the Imperial Ballet 
School of St. Petersburg, where Pavlova trained, and the 
world of the ballet and such outstanding artists and masters 
as Diaghilev, Fokine, Cecchetti, Massine and others. The 
difficulties and rigours of the life of a great ballerina who took 
on the self-appointed mission of taking Russian ballet to far 
corners of the world are well described and the book never 
flags in its interest from beginning to end. 

This biography should inspire and interest most girls 
over thirteen, and it is well recommended. 
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O’Brien, M. Thunderhead. 311 pp. 9 X 5}. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode 9/6 

This reviewer failed to contact My Friend Flicka so can 
go all out in unstinted praise of Thunderhead (the story of 
Flicka’s son) without having to make comparisons. This is 
a magnificently realistic picture of horse life in the Rockies— 
horses on a big ranch being bred and trained to man’s use, and 
horses living wild in a remote valley under the leadership of a 
huge Albino stallion. This stallion is the great-grandsire of 
the little white colt Thunderhead, whose growth and develop- 
ment is detailed from the moment of his birth (most simply 
yet expressively described) until his final ascendancy over the 
albino and his reversion to the wild. It would be hard to 
beat the grandeur of some of the scenes ; we seem to take part 
in them, so finely drawn are they. The mortal combat between 
the stallions ; the fights with the eagle ; the careful but master- 
ful handling of his band of mares and foals by Banner, the 
Goose Bar Ranch stallion ; the death in a blizzard of the mare 
Gypsy, who with her dying strength staggered to her feet 
to suckle her baby—all these are unforgettable. 

As background to the horses is the McLaughlin family, 
Rob and his wife Nell and their boys Howard and Ken, the 
latter, although only twelve, an experienced hand with horses 
and quite up to the training as racehorses of Thunderhead 
and his half-sister. Domestic life on Goose Bar Ranch is 
vividly described ; here again scenes, such as the setting of 
the old hen on 25 chicks, stay in the memory. The intro- 
duction of a long and complex emotional situation between 
husband and wife is dramatically and technically a mistake. 
We are not interested in Nell’s endocrine glands or her various 
cool linen suits, and we are almost embarrassed by the senti- 
mental human love scene contrasted with the rigid honesty of 
the animals’ sex life. But despite this much-to-be regretted 
lapse, Thunderhead is a thrilling experience for animal-lovers 
young and old. 
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MORE FICTION FOR “SERVICE OF YOUTH” GROUPS 
Compiled by Miss M. F. Austin, Nottinghamshire County Library. 


THE INCLUSION OF TITLES IN THIS LIST DOES NOT GUARANTEE 
THAT THEY ARE AT PRESENT IN PRINT, BUT THEY WILL BE FOUND IN 
MOST PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


AutnctTon, C. A. Ten Crowded Hours . . . . . Macdonald 
An amusing and thrilling story of mistaken identity. 
“B.B.” Brendon Chase. . ; Hollis and Carter 


An open-air story of three boys who ran away from home and 
lived for a while by shooting, patie! and trapping. 


BELL, A. Swnrise to Sunset ‘ Lane 
Farm life in the Lake District. 

Boyrtston, H. D. Caro/ Goes on the Stage . ; . Lane 
The story of a girl who wants to be an actress. 

Bronson, W. S. Children of the Sea . , - Museum Press 
A story of dolphins and an orphan negro nana 

Brown, P. The Swish of the Curtain . Harrap 


A family decide to produce plays on their own and eventually 
they own a theatre. 


BucHAN, J. Greenmantle R ‘ . Hodder 
A story of spying and adventure in the war of 1914-1918. 
Dane, C. He Brings Great News. ; . Heinemann 


The story of the bringing of the news of Trafalgar and Nelson’s 
death. 

Du Maurier, D. Rebecca ‘ . Gollancz 
An unusual story dominated by a house and the evil influence of 
a dead woman. 


Epen, D. We are for the Dark. . ‘ , , . Macdonald 
The story of an Australian family during the recent war. 
FEUCHTWANGER, L. Simone. . Heinemann 


A 16 year old "French girl identifies herself with Joan of Arc and 
undertakes sabotage during the German occupation. 

Frecp, R. And Now To-morrow. ° Collins 
The story of an American girl confronted with the tragedy of 
deafness. 


Frrzroy, O. Steer by the Stars . ° ; . Collins 
A tour in the Hebrides and adventures with whisky smugglers. 
Forses, E. Johnny Tremain ‘ ‘ , Chatto 


A young apprentice becomes involved with “The Sons of 
Liberty ” at the outbreak of the American War of Independence, 
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Gacoin, E. R. Down Ryton Water ; . Harrap 
A story of the Pilgrim Fathers : their homes in Lincolnshire and 
their flight to Holland and thence to America are described. 


Grant, J. Winged Pharaoh ; ‘ : , . Barker 
A novel of Ancient Egypt. 

Gray, E. J. Adam of the Road. ‘ Black 
A vivid picture of minstrel life in medieval England. 

GriFFitHs, M. The Sands of Sylt. ‘ . Rich and Cowan 


Sailing and spying adventures in a small yacht among the German 
islands in the Baltic. 


Haic-Brown, R. Starbuck Valley Winter . . . Collins 
A story of two boy trappers in Canada. 

Heyer, G. Friday's Child ; . Heinemanr 
A regency society comedy in the lightest of moods. 

Home. M. The Place of Little Birds. ' ‘ Macmillan 
Secret service in North Africa. 

Irwin, M. Young Bess. ' Chatto 


A study of Elizabeth and the historical background before she 
became Queen. 


Joun, E. Crippled Splendour. . Nicholson and Watson 
The story of James I of Scotland. 
LancasTER, G. B. Grand Parade . Lane 


A romantic novel with a background set in n Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in 1800 at the beginning of Canada’s history. 


Lesuiz, D. Polonaise ; ; ’ ; ‘ Hutchinson 
The life of Chopin. 
Lewis, E. The Captain’s Wife . . : Macmillan 


A story of the trials of a sea captain’s wife in bringing up a 
family of young children. 


Lewis, L. Tea and Hot Bombs Oxford 
The story of a mobile canteen driver in the London blitz. 

Lin Yutanc. Moment in Peking. ‘ Heinemann 
A long chronicle story of a Chinese family, covering 50 years. 
Lin Yutanc. A Leaf in the Storm . ; : Heinemann 

A story of China during the recent war. 
MacarDLeE, D. Uneasy Freehold . ; . P. Davies 
Experiences of the inhabitants of a haunted house in Devon. 
MacInnes, H. The Unconquerable , ; ; . Harrap 


The story of Poland’s underground struggle. 
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MacInnes, H. Assignment in Brittany : - Harrap 
An exciting story of a British Military Intelligence Officer’s 
adventures in occupied France. 

MacKay, H. First Stage ; . Museum Press 
A picture of life in a dramatic school. 

MEYNELL, E. Grave Fairy Tale ‘ . Chapman and Hall 
A romance, part fantasy, part history, interweaving the lives of 
Beethoven and the brothers Grimm. 

MEYNELL, E. English Spinster . Chapman and Hall 
The life of Miss Mitford, the author of Our Village. 

Roserts, C. So Immortal a Flower. Hodder 
Touches on the tragedy of personal relations between members 
of nations at war, chiefly set in Crete. 

SANKEY, M. Stay for the Winter ‘ R , Heinemann 
A story of life in Canada. 

SerH-SmitH, E. K. When Shakespeare Lived in Southwark 
Two boys join a group of travelling players and have many 
exciting adventures. 

Srreet, A. G. Strawberry Roan , ‘ ; Faber 
A story of country and farming life. 

“ TarrralL.” The Shetland Plan ; . ; Hodder 
War and Secret Service. 

THORNDYKE, R. Amazing Ouest of Dr. Syn. -Rich and Cowan 
A romantic story with a historical background. 

Trease, G. Black Night, Red Morning ‘ ‘ Blackwell 
A story of Soviet Russia in war time. 

WapveLL, H. Peter Abelard . Constable 
The love story of the mediaeval scholar and monk. 

Watms.ey, L. Three Fevers ‘ . Penguin 
About the fisher folk of the Yorkshire coast. 

WatsH, M. The Spanish Lady . Chambers 
Adventures of fishing and fighting in the Scottish Highlands. 

Warp, E.M. Voices in theWind . Methuen 
A war-time story about a girl who lives among the Welsh hills. 

Weis, H. G. The First Men in the Moon. ‘ Collins 
Two scientists make a discovery which enables them to travel 
from the earth to the moon. 

Younc, E. M. Miss Mole. , Cape 
A quiet tale of a lonely woman who goes to a ‘family as house- 
keeper and becomes involved in their affairs. The scene is Bristol. 
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a HEINEMANN = 
Recently Published 


A SILVER NUTMEG AND A GOLDEN PEAR 
by Sheila Bishop 
Illustrated by the author. 6s. 
RED TREASURE 


by Bernard Martin 
A thrilling novel for the young. 6s. 


In Preparation 
THE STORY OF BENJAMIN SCARECROW 
by Joy Parker 


Fully illustrated in colour by the author. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MONK AND BUN 
by Rex Tucker 


Illustrated by LOIS CASTELLAIN 


























Children’s Books to be published shortly 


My Friend Flicka 


MARY O’HARA 
Illustrated by C. E. TUNNICLIFFE 
New Impression. 9s. net. 


Adventures | Capt. Slaughter- 


with board Drops 
Benghazi Anchor 


ROSE FYLEMAN MERVYN PEAKE 
8s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 


Shanks’Pony| Little Train 
ELEANOR HELME D. M. CRAIGIE 
9s. net 8s. 6d. net 


—— EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE——~— 























Over 60 years 


experience in 
the world of 


Juvenile Books 


which are without equal in 
the trade—a stock that is a 
of satisfaction and 


James Askew&Son 


LIMITED 
Library Booksellers, PRESTON 











THE WAR IN EUROPE IS ENDED 
and we look with confidence to the day 
when the supply of books is adequate 
for your needs. That day is not yet in 
sight, and we still look ruefully at our 
depleted stocks of children’s books. But 
such titles as are still in print can be 
obtained from Combridges, at 9, Bull 
Ring, Birmingham, 5 





The Birmingham Printers, Ltd., Hill Street and Station Street 5 











